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worship. This alteration did not however provoke any
opposition and was accepted by all sections of the people.
Such incorporation of the deities of rival races or nations
into one pantheon is not confined to India. What is peculiar
to India is the scale and degree of such incorporation.
One reason for this was the attitude of toleration engendered
by India's geography and history. This led to the recogni-
tion that though reality is one and unified, its manifestations
must be different to different persons in different stages of
civilisation. Quite early in their history, the Aryans there-
fore held that every creed contains elements of truth, for
it is the product of man's insight at different levels into
the same truth about the same reality.
J ?The unity of the religious outlook in India has thus
beenr based upon a philosophic spirit which recognises
the value of both form and spirit, of outward ritual and
inner essence. The earliest Aryan religious experiences
recorded in the Vedas pay little attention to form or rituals*
Man's deepest yearnings were satisfied by a spiritual com-
munion with the forces of nature regarded as manifestations
of the Supreme Reality. It is generally held that though
there was ho caste system among the Aryan tribes at the
time of-their immigration, a priesthood had soon been
formed. By the time the Rigveda was composed, the priestly
caste had already separated itself from, the rest of the tribe.
This necessarily led to the growth of ritual and the develop-
ment of elaborate forms of worship and sacrifice. In time,
the material aspects of ritual increased so much that people
tended to forget the inner purpose of religion, j |

The four-fold division of the Vedas shows traces of this
process of increasing elaboration. Religion degenerated
as a result of the division of labour which unfortunately
ossified into caste. Worship became for all practical purposes
the sole concern of a particular class which regarded it as a
profession or means of livelihood. The need for religion can,
however, no more than the need for food, be vicariously